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subjects which touched the deepest chords of his intel-
lect and of his heart, and on which he never uttered
a commonplace. Indeed, I cannot remember that I
ever heard him utter a commonplace on any subject
in which, he took even a passing interest. I think the
topics of conversation on which it gave me greatest
pleasure to hear him speak were his recollections of
great men he had known, and his comments on the
poets and prose writers whom he most admired. Homer
and Dante, it appeared to me, were the poets whom
he turned to with the warmest enthusiasm and held
in the highest reverence. Of course he was a devoted
student of Shakespeare, and if he were "once fairly
started on Shakespeare, a listener not previously ac-
quainted with his variety of studies might be led to
imagine, for the time, that Shakespeare was Gladstone's
one and only poet. I have heard Sir Henry Irving
say that Gladstone had in his presence now and then
casually introduced two or three lines of Shakespeare,
and had delivered them with a justness of emphasis
and an exquisite melody of expression which would
have done honour to any stage. Among English prose-
writers I think Gladstone admired above all the style
of Swift, a preference which showed a liberalism of
taste as well as accuracy of judgment, when we re-
member that Gladstone's own style was apt to revel
in a prodigality of words. Mr. Gladstone did not
seem to me to be drawn so naturally towards German
as he was to Italian literature. I have heard him quote
from Schiller on two occasions in the House of Com-
mons and in each instance with singularly happy effect,
and I can well recollect seeing him an absorbed listener
and spectator during Madame Modjeska's performance
of Schiller's ' Mary Stuartf in London many years ago.
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